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This number of LCM should have been in the hands of readers before Easter, but 
the sermon will be no less edifying now, and the Editor is catching up with himself 
and has high hopes that May's number may be earlier and successive month's progress- 
ively so, and is already planning the summer when he must get down to the index, in- 
creasing demanded by readers, and which should come out with Vol.11 no.1 and cover 
the first ten volumes. 

These notes are (if we are to believe the Prime Minister) written by one of the 
first cuckoos of spring — for so she was reported as having characterized ‘Dons and 
Bishops' in one headline. The Editor normally resists the temptation to append notes 
to the articles he is typing, but did want to comment on line 130 on p.54 that Solon's 
prohibition of over-60s from attending funerals did not presumably apply to the chief 
participant. 

More seriously, he has been asked to draw the attention of readers to the second 
of Walther Abel's articles on Studiwn Berolinense 1924-1931 in Gymnasium 91(1984) , 
449-484, which is devoted to Eduard Norden, a scholar of whom perhaps not enough is 
known in this country, except perhaps for his commentary on Aeneid 6. In these days 
especially we need to be conscious of our position in an international tradition of 
classical scholarship. 

And on his own account passes on from the lively JACT journal Omibus 9(March 
1985), 12, which had it from The Week in Germany of October 12, 1984, the report that 
archaeologists from Tlibingen have discovered W of Troy and 15 meters from the ancient 
shoreline a large cemetery (56 graves so far) of the 12th or 13th century B.C., urn- 
burials with some cremations and some Mycenaean pottery. He would feel very privileged 
if those responsible would consider an interim report in the pages of LCM, where it 
would appear immediately upon receipt. Meantime Homeric Archaeologists like himself 
(which is not the same as Aegean Archaeologists) may work out just what relation these 
finds might theoretically bear to the Homeric poems. 
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P.G.W.GLARE(St Cross College, Oxford) LCM 10.4(Apr.1985) ,50 
Text of the University Latin sermon preached on the first Sunday of Hilary Term, 

15 January 1984, at 10.15 a.m. at the University Church of St.Mary the Virgin, 

here printed by kind permission of the Vice-Chancellor and the Swnmoner of Preachers. 


In hoc signo uinces. kis uerbis, quibus quondam somiantt Constantino impera- 
tort crastina praenuntiata est uictoria, prosperentur omnia tneepta nostra; hoe in- 
eunte anno, quamuts secundum Sibyllam illan nostran: male ominato, sint nobis hort- 
amint, nee non nouo eollegio nomen tpsius Sanctae Crucis ferentt uertssimun auguri- 
un rerum futurarun. 

eum enim religio Christiana multis utitur signis stue in caerimontis agendts 
siue in mystertis suts explicandis siue in aliis quibusuis rebus, tun crux nullo 
tempore nullo loco non familiarissima. uitam sane priscorwn Christianorum attingens 
Tertullianus ita sertbit: ad omnem progressum et promotum, ad omnem aditum et exi- 
tum, ad uestitum et calciatum, ad lauacra ad mensas ad lumina, ad cubilia ad sedi- 
lia, quacumque nos conuersatio exercet, frontem signaculis terimus*. hoe priuatim 
domique; haud aliter palam et in commune. legimus enim in sermone quodam Augusttno 
uulgo attributo; hoc enim signo crucis consecratur Corpus Dominicum, sanctificatur 
fons baptismatis, initiantur etiam presbyteri et ceteri gradus ecclesiastici, et 
omnia quae sanctificantur hoc signo dominicae crucis cum inuocatione Christi nomi- 
nis consecrantur*. etenim a primis fere annis audiebant Christiant antistites cructs. 

tn hoe itaque signo uictor Canstantinus res Romanas in tutelam Christi tradidit; 
apte eos quit euangeltun in gentes atque etian in totam orbem terrarwn diuulgabant 
crux sancta praeibat. sit nobis Beda noster testis, apud quem legimus Augustinun 
comitesque etus in Britannian missos ut incolas in uerba Christt adigerent, argent- 
eam crucem pro uextllo ferentes uenire*. quocwnque igitur allata est fides Christi- 
ana, tbi facta est crux usitatissima. asswnebatur ad ornamentun et hominun et aedi- 
ftetorun, tun ad insigne uel familiarun uel etian nationum, nee quo tempore homines 
nimto timore tdolatriae statuas picturasque conuellebant atque dolebant, languebat 
honor cructs. 

hoe profeeto habemus ubique praesens signun fidet nostrae. quid ergo? in crucis 
uestrae nomine (dixerit fortasse quisptam) quae scelera non adnissa sunt? nonne hic 
aduersartun in custodian ad tortores ad carnificem remittit? non uicinun ille flanmi- 
fera sublata eruce tructdat? certe. non altt eruce in terran alienam defixa sub prae- 
textu pacts seruttutem inferunt? non caeca peruicacia bellum genint? non negamus. 
stcut enim Dewn nostra tmagine fingere temptamus, ita erucem per quan saluationem 
mundo intultt ad nostrum exemplar et in nostrun gloriam fabricamus. 

uera autem crux qualts est? non illa opus daedalwn arttficis manu factum, sed 
serutlis suppliett informe instrumentun. in illa ewn Paulo sincere et ex animo glor- 
tamur? haud certe mirum st esset (ut ait tdem) Iudaeis scandalun, gentibus stultitia. 
crux enim (tta sertbit Bonauentura) exterius apparet horribilis, sed intus desidera- 
bilis, quia exterius tantum considerata apparet lignum mortis; sed interius conside- 
ranti mysterium crucis apparet lignum uitae per ipsum qui in ea pependit®. et quidem 
tn tlla se Christus humiltautt ut nos reconciltiaret in uno corpore Deo, per crucem 
tnterficiens inimicitian in semet ipso®. 

ttaque erucem non quast titulum oportet habeamus quo nos ab altis discernamus, 
sed stgnun redemptionis quae omnibus hominibus impertita, eis nos adtungit adunatque. 
quottenseunque cructs imaginem facimus uel ostentanus, hanc testamur communtonem; 
testetur et collegiun nostrun. 

sunt uerba hymnographt antiqui cuiusdan haeec: 

seandere crucem tubetur innocens pro noxtts; 
morte carnits, quan gerebat, mortem uincit omntun’. 
etus utctortan confessi et nos in hoe signo re ipsa uincemus. 


1. George Orwell. 2. Tertullian, de corona 3 

3. ps.-Augustine, de symbolo ad catechwnenos 4.5.5. 

4, Bede, Eeclestastical History 1.25 

5. Bonaventure, de uerbo incarnato sermo III 3 

6. cf. Ep.Eph. 2.16 ° 7. Hymn,dub. de Christo 39-40 (CSEL LXV 221). 


Copyright (C) 1984, 1985, P.G.W.Glare 
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Review: W.GEOFFREY ARNOTT(Leeds) LCM 10.4(Apr.1985), 51-54 
Callimachus, Hymm to Demeter, edited with an introduction and commentary by N. 
Hopkinson (Cambridge Classtcal Texts and Commentaries 27). Cambridge University 
Press 1984, pp.19 + 203, Cloth, £30.00. ISBN 0-521-26597-5. 


These are heady days for students of Callimachus' six hymns. By the end of 
the year a post-war series of detailed commentaries on these difficult works will 
be complete. F.Bornmann produced his edition of the Artemis hymn in 1968 (Flor- 
ence). In the late 70s there emerged from the Giangrande stable G.R.McLennan's 
edition of the hymn to Zeus (Rome 1977) and F.Williams' of the hymn to Apollo 
(Oxford 1978). Last year Hopkinson's edition of the Demeter hymn, which is here 
reviewed, came out at almost exactly the same time as W.H.Mineur's commentary on 
the hymn to Delos (Leiden 1984: Mnem.Suppl.83). We still await A.W.Bulloch's ed- 
ition of The Bath of Pallas, which is already in proof and programmed to appear 
in the same Cambridge series (no.26) later in 1985 c¢t zs already in the Editor's 
hands, with the publication date of April 1ith, and will soon be in those of the 
present reviewer]. The impetus for all these commentaries was largely R.Pfeiffer's 
magisterial edition of Callimachus just after the last war (Oxford 1949-53, corr- 
ected edition 1965), which put the study of this poet on a totally new and surer 
footing, valuable as several of the pre-Pfeiffer analyses of the hymns (e.g. Wil- 
amowitz, Kleinknecht, Pasquali) still remain. 

Hopkinson's new edition of the hymn to Demeter is a ‘revised and expanded 
version’ of his Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, supervised by Mrs P.E.Easterling and ex- 
amined in 1982 by J.Diggle and F.Williams. It is an impressive achievement. The 
introduction is informative and judicious. The text soberly reappraises that of 
Pfeiffer. The commentary is a masterly combination of knowledge, insight and com- 
pressed writing; it is sure to be the authoritative source of all future research 
for many years to come. 

H. prefixes to his edition a complete bibliography of relevant editions, stu- 
dies and articles, omitting only Mineur's commentary on the Delos hymn, of which 
he was presumably at the time unaware. Mayser is cited in the first edition (Ber- 
lin/Leipzig 1906-34), with no reference to Schmoll's revision of the opening vol- 
ume (Berlin 1970), and although Meisterhans-Schwyzer (Berlin 1900) is included, 
L.Threatte's new Grammar of Attic Inscriptions (1, Berlin 1980) is not. 

H.'s introduction begins with an excellent analysis of the hymn. Pathos, el- 
egance and irony are identified as the main stylistic markers, while the poem's 
complexity, its ‘allusive, self-conscious’ style and Callimachus' commitment to 
"a new poetry of fused genres' are given due emphasis. The remarkable correspond- 
ences in structure and detail with The Bath of Pallas are well illustrated. 

The scholia of the hymn allege that its setting is Alexandria and its refer- 
ential source the importation into that city of new ‘'Eleusinian mysteries’. H. 
totally opposes these suggestions. Admittedly the evidence for Eleusinian myster- 
ies in Alexandria is both indirect and weak. A deme of the ancient city was named 
Eleusis (cf. Fraser, Ptolemate Alexandria, 1.200). Here, according to Satyrus (P. 
Oxy.2465; cf. Lloyd-Jones, Gnomon 35(19631, 454; Fraser, 2.126 n.81), an annual 
festival was held with competitions in music and possibly also athletics. Satyrus' 
failure to refer to any mysteries has led Hopkinson, together with some other mo- 
dern scholars, to reject the allegations of the Callimachus scholiast. H., how- 
ever, goes too far when he claims that 'both [of the scholiast's] assumptions are 
false'; lack of support from Satyrus and other ancient sources does not necessar- 
ily make them that. A more restrained scepticism, such as is expressed by Fraser, 
1.200f., would have been more welcome. 

H. discusses the Erysichthon myth at some length, surveying its sources and 
known variants. He rightly follows Fehling in rejecting any independent authority 
for the Cos folk-tale version. 

H. goes on to argue that all six hymns were written by Callimachus for read- 
ing and declamation, not for ritual performance. Even so, the Demeter hymn contains 
a row of ritual elements, which H. analyses excellently, revealing a dual mastery 
of the ancient sources and the modern literature. 
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There is a thorough examination of Callimachus' use of a literary Doric dia- 
lect in this hymn. H. is right to emphasize the striking interplay between epic 
phraseology dressed up in Doric dialect and a subject matter that is at times very 
unheroic. The dialect causes an editor many problems. It is never easy to gauge 
how many concessions the poet himself may have made to non-Doric readers and to 
non-Doric phraseology, or to decide how many normalizing corruptions may have crept 
into the manuscript tradition. Here K.Latte's paper on Theocritus' use of dialect 
(Gétt.Nachr., phil.-hist.Kl., 1949, 225ff.) might well have been cited, with its 
shrewd comments which are just as relevant to Callimachus' fifth and sixth hymns. 
In Theocritus too the new papyri complicate more often than they resolve problems 
of dialectal forms. H. classifies the various Doric features in the Demeter hymn 
systematically and soundly, although for some reason he avoids citing any parallels 
from Aristophanes' insertion of literary Doric into plays like Acharnians and Lyst- 
strata. This is a pity, because the mss. of Aristonhanes both illustrate many of 
the dialectal features in the Callimachean hymn and confirm the difficulties of 
decision-making over certain forms: e.g. 2nd-declension genitive singulars and ac- 
cusative plurals (Ack. 743; Lys.1005, 1099, 1244, 1255), the spelling of Poseidon's 
name (Ach. 798), personal pronouns (especially first and second person plural: pas- 
sim), infinitives (Ach.734, 788; Lys.1004, 1076f.). 

The final section of H.'s introduction is a brief but authoritative analysis 
of the Callimachean hexameter. 

Before printing his text of the hymn H. lists the manuscripts (after Pfeiff- 
er), but he does not discuss either them, or the textual tradition, or the previ- 
ous editions. His excuse is that these matters are treated by Bulloch in his edi- 
tion of The Bath of Pallas, and so any duplication would be pointless. Yet a stem- 
ma at least (as at Pfeiffer, I.p.1xxxiii) would have been useful, and I for one 
would have welcomed a brief evaluation of the work on this hymn in the last hund- 
red years or so, on the lines perhaps of H.Kleinknecht's opening observations in 
his paper on The Bath of Pallas (Hermest19391, 300ff. = Skiadas Ceditor], Kazi7- 
machos, Darmstadt 1975, 207ff.). 

H.'s text and apparatus are based on Pfeiffer's, as he himself points out (p. 
vii). This shows excellent judgement, but H. is no slavish imitator of his great 
predecessor, and his text differs from Pfeiffer's in some six places: 

55. GSnv Pf. (with ¥ = the lost archetype of all surviving mss.), &éav 
Hop(kinson: his own conjecture, for dialectal consistency). A plausible 
but minor change. 
57. &°& Seve Pf (with Y), 5’ad Sete Hop (Bergk's conjecture). In his 
commentary H. vigorously defends his adoption of the conjecture, but & 
Setc is not impossible in a predicate (‘the real goddess', cf. Wilamowitz, 
Hell.Dicht., 2.32 n.2; Ludwig, Hermes 89019613 189), and H. fails to note 
one important point in favour of the mss. reading: in a passage of calcu- 
lated symmetries & Setc neatly balances 6 moic at 56. 
70-71. Pf prints these lines in the mss. order: Hop transposes them (af- 
ter Reiske). This transposition is almost certainly correct. 
92. vetpouc Pf (based on Lobel's reading of P.Oxy.2226, and taken with 
the words that follow), vetpac: Hop (with ¥). In the commentary H. well 
demonstrates the superiority of his own text to Pfeiffer's, but both seem 
to me inferior to Diggle's vetioa-, which H. relegates to a postillated 
remark at the end of his discussion. 
94. GBerqal Pf (with ¥), GSeAméar Hop (Meineke's conjecture). The conjec- 
ture restores, perhaps unnecessarily, the epic/lyric form. 
129. terAcapopiag Pf (with ¥), teAecpoptag Hop (the conjecture of anon. 
Bern. and Richard Bentley). This conjecture is absolutely convinving and 
accepted by most editors. 
H. relegates four of his own conjectures to the critical apparatus (25 t4 6’atrteT) 
and his commentary (57 y{veto or yetveto, 93 éotia, 125 mavomopéac). The last two 
are simply dialectal improvements, but not necessarily what Callimachus wrote (cf. 
Latte, Gétt.Nachr., phil.-hist.Kl., 1949, 225ff.). yl(veto at 57 has previously been 
suggested by Ludwig, loc. cit. above on the line. H.'s 1% 6’abret at 25 is worth 
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considering, but it introduces a form not attested elsewhere in Callimachus, and H. 
should have noted that Verdenius (see McKay, Erysichthon, 74f.) had already sugges- 
ted tet&’avtet with a similar sense. 

H.'s critical apparatus, based as it is on Pfeiffer's, calls for little com- 
ment. At 127 he corrects an attribution in Pfeiffer, in about ten places (6, 10, 
18, 35, 44, 54, 61, 87, 89, 126) he gives a fuller, clearer or improved version 
of the relevant information. At 40-42 a series of entries has been omitted (40 f- 
oveto ¥, corr. Meineke; 41 ywoouuévn W, -va La.; 42 vextrom WY, -inmm Ernesti; éer}~ 
TeLpay VW, dod Scneider). At 130 the report of Y's reading (at te) has been mis- 
printed. 

Facing the text, H. provides his own prose translation of the hymn. It has 
no literary pretensions, but aims simply to help the reader and to show how H. in- 
terprets the text. It owes a great deal to Mair's translation in the Loeb edition, 
but improves on it at several points in accuracy and precision. Only occasionally 
can a captious critic find fault with it: at 7 éovédato is hardly ‘has shone out', 
at 32 'a bad idea' is not precise enough for & xelowv Burd, and at 90 the whole 
of the Greek is not translated (dAnuctwe d&ydotota). 

However, H.'s main achievement in this edition is his commentary. Into its 
113 pages he has condensed an immense volume of erudition and scholarship. His 
knowledge of the contributions made by colleagues and predecessors is noteworthy, 
in both Callimachean and peripheral studies. He seems to have an enviable flair 
for turning up the relevant discussion, even when it is embedded in some Jong- 
forgotten work: e.g. M.F.Lochner, writing in 1719 on poppies in antiquity (p.119 
n.2). H. has a subtle and precise command of Callimachean Greek which emerges in 
comment after comment (e.g. dqioténoc, 52; Suuapéac, 55). He reveals a remarkable 
familiarity with some of the byways of Greek literature, and is able to cite a 
host of relevant parallels often unlisted in LSJ and 7ZG with the prestidigitation 
of a Headlam (another Yorkshireman translated to Cambridge), but with a greater 
sense of relevance and referential accuracy than his illustrious predecessor. His 
mastery spreads over every needed field of scholarly discussion: Callimachean 
style, especially in,the poet's relation to used sources and his technique of ztm- 
ttatto cum uartatione (e.g. 31-32, 37), word-play (e.g. the hinting at possible 
etymologies, BAcoupwtatov at 52), metrical practice (e.g. 11, 31-32, 35) and text- 
ual problems (34, 38, 47, 133), where H. shows himself a sensible and sober judge. 
Occasionally I was surprised to see that a phrase or word was not discussed in 
the commentary (the use of dpar, 34; dyetd tic vingav, 85; €& trv, 86), but H. 
might well retort here that his translation of such express ions has said all that 
needs to be said, and that further comment would be otiose padding or a statement 
of the obvious. H. seeks always to be concise, and usually succeeds in combining 
brevity with clarity. There are, however, a few places where his comments are o- 
paque or confusing: e.g. 7, the author of the Latin quotation and the identity of 
the 'his' are not immediately obvious; 10, 'this' sedes — which one is it? (See 
also below); and 28, the abbreviated reference to ‘Hardy, Tess ch.31' might not 
be readily comprehensible outside the English-speaking world. But these are Zoil- 
ean nit-pickings, and in no way invalidate my judgement of a work of consummate 
scholarship. 

I close this review with a series of detailed comments on individual passages, 
not in a tone of carping criticism but rather as a contribution to the ongoing dia- 


logue which may lead to an ever better understanding of the most intricate of great 
Hellenistic poets. 


1. H. suggests that R.Schmitt, Die Nomtnalbindung in den Dichtungen des Kalli- 
machos von Kyrene, Wiesbaden 1970, 76, is probably right in terming xdAaSoc zur 
gangssprachlich. This I doubt; the word does not occur in comedy, apart from the 
lyrical Aristophanes Av.1325 (the normal comic word is uadaSlouoc). It seems more 
likely that uddaSog is a technical term of ritual. Cf. Burkert, Homo necans (tr. 
Bing), 270 and n.20. 

3. In Hellenistic poetry BéBndog occurs also in Euphron, Coll.Alex. p.176, v.1, 
probably also in Erinna, Suppl.HeZ2.401.32, Euphorion, ibid.441.10. 
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7. On Hesperus in Ptolemy Philadelphus' procession, see £.E.Rice, The Grand Pro- 
eeaston of Ptolemy Phtladelphus, Oxford 1983, 35ff., 44. 

10. In Callimachus ndtvia (nom. or voc.) occurs eleven times as the first and 
five times as the fifth foot of a hexameter, and twice as the first foot in the 
second half of a dactylic pentameter. 

13. The dpyupoS(vay epithet best suits the Aetolian river, whose modern name (As- 
propotamo) derives from the whiteness of its pebbie bed. 

27.. Oddly H. does not cite here the obvious parallel, Theocritus 7.135ff., where 
elms, poplars, pears, apples and a fresh-water spring are again featured at a fes- 
tival in honour of Demeter; cf. also McKay, Erysichthon, 77f.. 

28. 4H. is yet another victim of LSJ's inaccurate botanical identifications which 
derive from Hort. Whatever fruit peAtumAov really was, it can hardly have been Py- 
rus praecox, which is the now rejected binomial for P.michauxii, a hybrid of P.an- 
ygdaliformts x nivalis first cultivated in the eighteenth or early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

34. H. here translates doa. simply as 'lift', without noting that in the kotne 
this verb was used in the sense of ‘destroy’ (LSJ s.v. Getow, III.2, with two ex- 
amples from LXX). Was deliberate ambiguity intended at this point? If so, we should 
have a typical example of Callimachean word-play and a further argument in favour 
of the line's authenticity. 

51 H.'s discussion of the ancient distribution of lions (see also p.142 n.2) is 
not adequate. They were widespread throughout Europe in the Pleistocene period. In 
classical antiquity their range extended at least to western Asia Minor and coast- 
al north Africa, probably also into the wilder areas of the Balkans. They were 
still present in Palestine up to the time of the Crusades, and were found in Syria, 
Iraq and Iran until the present century. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the statements in Herodotus, 7.125f., and Aristotle, HA 6.31, 579b5ff.* 

58. ‘On skyscrapers H. cites Martial but not the more relevant Theocritus 7.45f.. 
62. Por’ does not necessarily refer to anger at Theocritus 1.100; see Zuntz, CQ 
ns10(1960), 37ff.. 

63.. On ubov LSJ is slightly misquoted; the lexicon actually refers to 'shameless- 
ness or audacitty' in women and ‘recklessness’ in men (s.v. utwv, II.1). 

82. mtvSov or ItvGou? Cf. Kassel, RAMus 112(1969), 99, on Theocritus 1.64f.. 

95. I am surprised that H. does not refer to Clytemnestra's baring of her breast 
before her murder (Aeschylus, Cho. 896ff., Euripides, £2.1207 and Denniston ad loc.). 
— H. takes Séua nodAdur (with Reiske, Wilamowitz and Pfeiffer) in the sense of 
‘many tens', but the l?teral meaning 'often ten’ is easier and just as appropriate. 
100. Is there a play here on afSe v alSe (burn)? Or is the temptation to see delib- 
erate ambiguities everywhere in Callimachus misplaced? 

105. See also (and for p.164 n.2) Fraenkel, Elementi Plautint ,408ff.. 

128. With wéota. wk thc the alliteration is perhaps grating. H. here does not dis- 
tinguish between the partiality of Latin for this feature of style and its general 
avoidance in Greek (of the thirteen items cited by H. at p.178 n.1 nine are speci- 
fically related to Latin literature). See here especially the unpublished thesis 
of P.J.Beaumont, Selected Images in the Greek Anthology, Diss.Leeds 1979, 500ff.. 
Here I should be inclined to keep uéopa with ¥ and apparently P. Oxy. 2258A. 

130. Perhaps it would be appropriate to note that in Athens Solon's funeral Taw 
prohibited those over sixty from taking part in funeral processions, and that for 
men their sixtieth year marked the end of their liability for. military service (cf. 
MacDowell, The Law in Classical Athens, 207ff.). 

136. H. here interprets pita definitely as 'fruit', but pays no attention to Cal- 
limachus' deliberate trick of placing this noun in a series of parallel commands 
between a word meaning animals (Aéac) and one meaning a plant (otéxuv), so that 

its precise reference is probably intended to be ambiguous. For a similar geogra- 
phical ambiguity cf. Callimachus #.7.42f., and my discussion of that passage in 
RCCM 18(1976), 13ff.. 

138. On triple repetition in prayers, see also Gow on Theocritus 2.43. 


*P.S.. The presence of lions in Greece during the Bronze Age has recently been con- 
firmed by scientific analysis of bones found at Tiryns: see J.Boessneck & A von 
den Driesch, JDAI Arch.Anz. 1979, 447ff., and 1981.257f.. I am informed that the 
same two scholars have in the press. Die Tierreste von der mykentschen Burg Tiryns. 


Copyright (C) 1985 W.Geoffrey Arnott. 
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Review: C.E.Y.NIXON(Wolfson College, Oxford, & Macquarie University, NSW) 

; LCM 10.4(Apr.1985), 55-59 
S.R.F.Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman imperial cult in Asta Minor, Cambridge 
University Press 1984, pp.xxvi + 289, 4 plates; cloth, £22.50. ISBN 0 521 25903 7 


This ambitious and constantly stimulating book seeks to challenge the prevail- 
ing view of the imperial cult as a system of political honours devoid of any real 
religious meaning. Price rejects the categorization inherent in this attitude as 
anachronistic, and demonstrates the extent to which modern scholars' unwillingness 
to concede religious significance to the cult has depended on 'Christianizing ass- 
umptions'. He emphasizes the basic similarity between religion and politics; ‘both 
are ways of systematically constructing power' (247), is how he puts it, holding 
that power is by no means confined to the realm of what we call 'politics'. Focus- 
sing in particular on the evidence for ritual, Price concludes that for the Greeks 
the Emperor was located ‘between Man and God'. He argues that while ruler cult a- 
rose as a response to the intrusion of autocratic power into the world of the Greek 
city state in the fourth century B.C., its existence in imperial times cannot be 
explained simply as an empty inheritance. The cult played a vital role in Greek 
life through the first three centuries of the Christian era. 

While the book is based upon a meticulous study of the surviving evidence for 
the cult in Asia Minor — inscriptions, coins, architecture and passages of liter- 
ature — likely to satisy the most demanding empirical researcher, the real excite- 
ment and challenge of the book for me lies in its conceptual sophistication and 
the sustained nature of the argumentation. This is a real thesis, beautifully or- 
ganized, lucid and relentless in its exposition. Not a little of its bite comes 
from Price's effective command of recent anthropological writing. 

He begins by discussing some problems which bedevil study of the imperial 
cult. Poverty of literary sources, however, turns out to be a blessing in disguise, 
for personal attitudes, he believes, are less crucial than they are usually thought 
to be. More attention should be devoted to imperial ritual, for ritual is 'a way 
of conceptualizing the world’, not merely a series of 'honours' (p.7). P. follows 
the American anthropologist Clifford Geertz in interpreting ritual as a cognitive 
system, 'an embodiment of thinking’. This shifts attention away from individual 
mental states and the emphasis on emotions and feelings. 

For P. argues that.a true understanding of the imperial cult has been warped 
by 'Christianizing assumptions' which make a sharp distinction between religion 
and politics, and, in religion, attach great value to individual emotions and be- 
lief. With religion so conceived the imperial cult can only be considered 'poli- 
tical’. Further warping our attitude is a Roman-centric perspective which draws 
another sharp distinction, this time between sycophantic Greeks and sensible Ro- 
mans who cannot have taken the cult seriously but were prepared to exploit it 
politically (hence the contrast between Roman regulation of the cult in the East 
and fostering of it in the West; v. infra). P. concedes that of course in the end 
we have to make sense of the participant's perspective in our terms, but counsels 
us to start by looking at the subject through their eyes as far as possible (p.19). 
Dismissive attitudes have been further engendered by the belief, which P. holds to 
be mistaken (appealing to, e.g., R.MacMullen, Paganism, J.North, PBSR 1976), that 
the traditional Graeco-Roman cults were in a state of decay, so that there was 
readier acceptance of a mortal amongst the gods. 

P.'s central thesis is that the imperial cult was no mere ‘public formality’, 
but of real significance to its participants, that it represents 'the re-creation 
of a meaningful world by the subjects of a large empire’ (p.2), and that this state 
of affairs continued until the eventual erosion of civic vitality in the fourth 
century under a strongly centralized government. The argument is pursused resolute- 
ly throughout the book, and while I for one cannot accept all of P.'s propositions 
it is hard to see how a case could be made now for the old formulations. 

"Ritual makes no sense in a vacuum’ (p.21). The Greek world knew ruler cults 
before the arrival of Rome, and it is a natural question to ask whether the imper- 
ial cult was (merely) a continuation of these Hellenistic ruler cults. P. properly 
objects that to speak of 'continuation' ‘implies an unacceptable reification of 
ruler cult’ (p.24). Its existence in the Roman period requires further explanation, 
even if one were in the end to explain the latter phenomenon in the same fashion 
as the Hellenistic. P. argues that Hellenistic ruler cults arose in an attempt to 
come to terms with a new type of power — monarchic, but at least partially Greek — 
which arose outside the institutions of the city state system, and whose relation- 
ship with it was problematic, ungoverned by law or treaty. 'The cults of the gods 
.were the one model that was available to them crthe Greeksi', and they served to 
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disguise the novelty of these kings upon whom the cities were dependent, and to 
accommodate them within the system (p.30). The ‘one model ... available"? Perhaps, 
rather, the model chosen, for not to go farther afield there was the heroic model, 
and P. makes rather heavy weather of explaining why this was inappropriate, and, 
by and Jarge, ‘eschewed’ (‘by and large', for there was undoubtedly ‘confusion’ 
between heroic and divine cult}. He rejects emphatically the notion that the Hel- 
lenistic ruler cults were ‘grade inflation’, a development from the bestowal of 
heroic honours. Competition in giving thanks to benefactors (which was how the 
Greeks formulated what they were doing) is here rejected as an explanation. The 
‘divine option’ was deliberately taken, for the bestowal of heroic honours ‘would 
have laid an undesirably explicit emphasis on the mortality of the king’ (pp.34- 
35). I am-not convinced by this: heroes could cross the barrier between mortality 
and immortality. In addition, I think that P. sometimes underestimates the initi- 
ative from the top (Alexander the Great receives little attention; p.36 n.53: cf. 
p.34 and n.38), but he is clearly right to insist on the initiative of the cities 
in so many cases. 

Cults to Roma seem a natural consequence of Rome's replacement of the Hellen- 
istic rulers (‘symptomatic of a shift in the balance of power’, p.40); this is 
within the terms of P.'s explanation above — no mere continuation (p.45), but a 
renewed need to respond, this time to a non-Greek autocrat. The appearance of cults 
of individual Romans is neatly explained in terms of their ‘increasing autonomy from 
the institutions of Rome' (p.42). Significantly, there was no cult of the Senate: 
P. argues valiantly against seeing cult to governors as a ‘debased element in a 
tradition of divine honours', 'a mechanical routinization', maintaining that the 
cults ‘retained rationality and internal logic’ (p.47). But cults of individual 
Greeks are surely an embarrassment (pp.47ff.). As a solution to a problem of other- 
wise unmanageable power, cults to kings may be explicable: I have misgivings about 
the explanation when it is applied to cults of prominent citizens who perform ser- 
vices for their city in troubled times. This does. look like a cult of benefactors 
{pp.51-52}, even conceding P.'s point that one must go beyond the formulation of 
the actors themselves. 

All these cults were swept away with the arrival of Augustus on the scene. 
Pace Weinstock, this was the turning point. In Chapter 3, ‘Greeks and Rome’, P. 
argues against the standard view (quoting G.Bowersock, Augustus and the Greek World, 
p.121) of the Greeks as the sole initiators of the cults. in the Greek world, oper- 
ating with an eye to political advantage. Thus he modifies his picture in Chapter 
2 of the subjects as. initiators, using the model of gift-exchange (cf. P.Bourdieu, 
Outline of a Theory of Practice) in his search for a balanced approach which takes 
into consideration both the intentions of the actors and the objective Tinks be- 
tween the Greeks. and Rome. 

On the subjective side P. takes issue with Bowersock. ‘It is quite wrong to 
reduce the imperial cult to a pawn in a game of diplomacy. The cult was conceivable 
in diplomatic contexts only because of its intrinsic significance to the Greeks. 

It was not dreamed up simply in order to flatter the emperor. The language of the 
cult and its. local prestige existed independently of specific diplomatic moves' 
(p.71). P. stresses that the system depended on imperial acceptance of the offers 
of cult. Imperial refusal has been exaggerated ~ real hostility would have abort- 
ed the institution, and refusals at provincial level were rare. And refusal has 
nothing to do with any 'sensible' attidtude of disbelief on the part of the Emper- 
or; rather it has to do with the conflict between imperial cult and Roman traditi- 
ons. And gift exchange needs an element of uncertainty to lift it above the sordid 
level of a business deal. I think P. is right to take seriously the evidence for 
central regulation of cult and imperial institutions. On the other hand these lat- 
ter are sporadic, and it is striking how often in the cases P. cites they are un- 
dertaken by Emperors steeped in, and responsive to, Hellenic culture. A great many 
of them are due to Hadrian, and go well beyond his sponsorship of the cult of An- 
tinous; another is Marcus Aurelius’ building of a temple to Faustina (pp.6/7ff.). 
As for governors, it is the Greek Arrian who reacts to the poor likeness of Hadri- 
an on a statue erected on a remote shore (though it is not clear whether there was 
cult paid to it, p.71). The orthodox distinction between Greek and Roman responses 
may not be based altogether on prejudice, but on real cultural differences as well. 
Here one must turn to Roman behaviour in the West. It certainly looks as if Rome 
deliberately fostered ruler cult there. And how does P. account for this? ‘It may 
be that Rome had learned a trick from the Greeks’: 

The questions of Christianizing and continuation loom up in this chapter too. 
‘After the reign of Augustus there was a change in atmosphere’ (p.57). The language 
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of. cult is simple and muted, and lacking the enthusiasm of the decrees of the Au- 57 
gustan period. He cites an Antonine example. By then, the standard explanation goes 
(Nock, Conversion p.229), the cult involved little sentiment. P. demurs. It is 
"Christianizing' to pay too much heed to the emotional content, so when we find it, 
it must be discounted. What then if it ceases? What does the change signify? It is 
‘a predictable routinization which does not imply that the later cults were devoid 
of meaning' (it is simply no longer necessary to spell out why cult is being per- 
formed). But to argue thus for continuation here may be as much reification as it 
was on p.24 (v. supra). And it may obscure (albeit temporarily) a real change: the 
stability of the Roman empire in the Antonine period. Augustus was a real saviour, 
and both the province of Asia, and its assembly, knew and acknowledged it enthusi- 
astically (OGIS no.458, quoted by Price p.54). And, of course, P. knows it too. He 
is entitled to insist on the continued significance of the imperial cult, which 
solved (‘brilliantly’) the problems of institutionalizing Augustus' charismatic 
authority, which could not otherwise be transmitted to. his successor, with conse- 
quent advantages to his successors (pp.58-59). But we, I think, are entitled to in- 
sist on the loss of sentiment that accompanied the routinization. As P. justly re- 
marks, it took the competitive values of the urban elite in the Greek cities to 
maintain the vitality of the imperial cult (p.62). A minor point: on Asiarchs, per- 
haps M.Rossner, ‘Astarehen und Archterets Astas', Studti Clasice XVI(1974), pp.101- 
142, might be cited at p.63 n.35 (I am indebted for this reference to Rosaline 
Kearsley). 

Chapter 4 examines the distribution of imperial cults in Asia Minor. There it 
was particularly common, but it was not ubiquitous. P. finds, not surprisingly, a 
strong correlation with communally organized Greek urban settlements, and converse- 
ly, ‘another world of local culture, especially in the countryside, to which the 
imperial cult remained alien', a world which is perhaps not so overlooked as P. 
imagines (p.79). Only in Roman colonies were specifically Roman practices institu- 
tionalized (e.g. Augustales, flamines), though peripheral elements might be of Ro- 
man origin (gladiatorial games and animal fights). 

Chapter 5, ‘Festivals and Cities', seeks to establish that the imperial cult, 
far from being the creation and plaything of the local elites, had importance for 
a wider community. P. demonstrates popular participation, for example at the games 
and festivals, and lest we think the spirit manifested was altogether secular, 
cautions us against applying Protestant notions of piety to a Greek religious fes- 
tival. 

One can admit the absurdity of a simplistic class division here; we do not 
have to look far for credulous members of the elite (my favourite being Severianus, 
the governor in Lucian's Alexander 27; cf. Marcus Aurelius’ behaviour, ibid.48), 
but it would be a mistake to try to explain away all examples of elite scepticism 
(cf. pp.114-115). The Apocoloeyntosis may indeed be directed against inappropriate 
deification, not deification as such, but a reference to Freud on jokes is not 
enough to dismiss Vespasian's dying words. Few will quarrel, however, if P. tilts 
rather at the notion of general scepticism amongst the upper classes (p.116). 

P, argues forcefully against the view that because the imperial cult was pri- 
marily public it was therefore merely a public formality, and no real religion be- 
cause not a personal one (‘To privilege [ste] the private ... blocks further enqui- 
ry', p.117). But his attempt to demonstrate that the cult extended into the realm 
of the private (pp.118ff., against Bickerman in den Boer, Le eulte des souverains) 
is not entirely convincing. For instance, while Pliny's collection of imperial 
statues or those icons of Marcus Aurelius in a shop were not 'official', neither 
were they 'private' in the sense that they reflected 'the feelings, acts and ex- 
periences of individual men in their solitude', the definition of religion of Wil- 
liam James to which P. objects. P. has returned to the subject, in the context of 
personal prayers to the Emperor, and much more successfully in my opinion, in 'Gods 
and Emperors: the Greek Language of the Roman Imperial Cult', JHS 104(1984), pp.79- 
95, esp. pp.91-93, discussing the far more telling passages Horace Odes 4.5, Ovid 
Pont.4.9, Aelius Aristides cic *Paamv, Or. 26(K).32, and Pacatus Pan.6.4 (on this 
question see also the material collected by J.M.Santero, ‘The "Cultores Augusti" 
and the Private Worship of the Roman Emperor’, Athenaewn 61(19833, pp.111-125, al- 
though some problems of definition need to be addressed more explicitly). But the 
existence of such passages, of course, does nothing to invalidate his point that 
‘ancient religions were primarily public religions’ (p.120). 

‘Conflict and Dissent' (pp.122ff.) juxtaposes, a little artificially perhaps, 
conflict ‘within the accepted framework of the imperial cult’ (within its ‘value 
system’, p.101), and conflict between the cults and Christianity. P. here seeks to 
undermine the view (‘deeply conservative') that ‘society reaffirms the moral values 
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which constitute it as a society and renews its devotion to those values by an act 
of communion’ (Shits & Young in The Soctological Review nel. 2019531, 67). P. has no 
difficulty in demonstrating that while pullulating with internal conflicts, the 
product of individual and inter-city rivalry, the cult was ‘a force for order rath- 
er than disorder, and consolidated the social and political hierarchies from which 
it arose’ (p.132). 

The next: three chapters comprise Part II of the book: ‘The evocations of im- 
perial rituals'. An interesting chapter on architecture discusses the remarkable 
‘transformation of civic space’ with the introduction of the imperial cult, most 
notably in the Augustan era. The whole appearance of the centres of cities such as 
Ephesus and Pergamum was transformed. Civic space became more formalized. Accord- 
ing to P. this is a significant expression of social ideas, not an artificial im- 
position from outside. He holds that the relationship between the Emperor and the 
traditional gods has been misunderstood. Frequently the Emperor shared a temple or 
Sanctuary with the old gods, but in such cases the Emperor was almost always sub- 
ordinated, architecturally speaking, to those gods (pp.146ff.). The spate of imper- 
ial temple building did not signify the decline of the Olympians. Neither did the 
ruler cult take over defunct temples (no evidence of this from Asia Minor and only 
two examples from mainland Greece) nor did new temples to the traditional deities 
cease to be built. Finally P. suggests that the architectural forms of the imperial 
temples were not a Roman imposition (pp.167-169), but reflect adaptation from both 
Roman. and Greek traditions (there is a puzzle on p.138, fig.1, ‘View of the Acro- 
polis of Pergamum ... (Photo: DAI Rome)'. But of what? It is a pencil drawing). 

While ‘the imperial cult was largely the creation of the Greeks ... it might 
seem that images distributed from the centre are a clear instance of central propa- 
ganda which Tacked tocal significance' (p.171). In Chapter 7, ‘Images', P. argues 
on the contrary that the types were incorporated within Greek religious categories 
— for example they served as significant objects of ritual and formed the basis 
of evocations for Greeks, Jews and Christians alike. I do not know, however, why 
P. regards it as ‘the conventional view’ to deny central choice of coin types. (pp. 
173-174). I would have thought the opposite. A distinction ought to be made between 
Early and Late Empire. In the former, a very high proportion of coins emanated from 
one or two central mints (Rome; Lyon). In the latter, minting was decentralized, 
but the parallelism of types surely shows central direction. In either case it might 
be debated to what extent the Emperor was personally involved, to what extent he 
left such matters to his officials, but apart from minor details. there seems little 
room for local innovation. I agree, too, that central interest in sculptural depic- 
tions of the Emperor is likely, and that it will have influenced, if not in all 
cases determined local responses. Nevertheless P. holds that as ‘primary responsib- 
ility for the erection of imperial statues was held by the Greeks ... the imperial 
image cannot be regarded simply as alien propaganda’ (p.176). He then discusses the 
varieties of images, showing how some categories correspond to traditional Greek 
types. (e.g. the naked representations). No neat categorization is possible, but 
most cuirassed statues are found outside the context of a temple, whereas the re- 
verse is true of the naked statues. 

Evidence for ritual involving the imperial image is seriously defective, and 
the 'Evocations of Images' are difficult to capture (p.129). Imperial images and 
statues are places of refuge, but also places of danger (cf. the web or regulations 
protecting them), and therefore an appropriate medium for portents and miracles 
(Revelationa 13 contains a reference to the priesthood of the imperial cult, pp. 
196-198). And, of course, for Christians they are a focus for debate on idolatry, 
and have implications for Trinitarian problems (pp.199-204): 'The articulation of 
attitudes to the imperial image by Christian writers emphasized the extent to which 
the imperial image had become an accepted part of the life of the Roman empire. ... 
Imperial images are not merely illustrations of ideology, they partly constitute 
it' (p.205). 

In the absence of regular visits from the Emperor his image took on great 
significance; it was omnipresent and widely venerated. Yet ‘it is quite wrong to 
assert that the emperor was “long an unquestioned god in the East’ (p.207). Chap- 
ter 8, ‘Sacrifices’, demonstrates that Greek attitudes were rather more complex 
than that. This chapter is a modified version of P.'s article, ‘Between Man and 
God: Sacrifice in the Roman Imperial Cult', gRS 70(1980), wherein P. demonstrates 
that despite our expectations imperial priests seem to have had different functions 
from priests of the gods. They normally sacrificed ‘on behalf of' the Emperor. 
Priests of the gods sacrificed to those gods. Despite al! sorts of indications to 
the contrary, in ritual, at least, the Emperor was less than a god. ‘Language some- 
times assimilated the emperor to a god, but ritual held back (p.213). P. observes 
that the role of the imperial cult in the persecutions of the Christians is often 
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exaggerated. And in this context, too, a distinction is made between god and Emp- 
eror. Rarely was sacrifice to the Emperor demanded. Particularly revealing are 
Acta Piontt 8 and Eusebius Mart.Pal.1.1 (Syriac) where ‘imperial sacrifice is re- 
quired as a lesser alternative after the Christian had refused to sacrifice to the 
gods' (p.221). 

Some of the material in this chapter is dense, and occasionally P. is too 
pithy (e.g. p.228, last para., where the reader may need to consult P.'s JRS arti- 
cle and Nilsson's to appreciate his argument fully). On pp.230-231 P. perhaps ra- 
ther overdoes his complaint against ethnocentricity and Christianizing; as he con- 
cedes, ‘sacrifice did form an important part of the divine honours’ (p.231), and 
to insist on this is surely not wrong. In Livy, in sculpture and on coins, sacri- 
fice is symbolic of cult for Romans. But, of course, it should not be viewed in 
isolation. 

In a bold final chapter, 'Rituals, Politics and Power’, P. ‘hopes to remove 
some misapprehensions which may persist and also to underline ... the importance 
of the imperial cult' (p.234). These pages abound in acute perceptions, and there 
are one or two breath-taking ones. Inter alia, P. argues that ‘anthropomorphism 
and polytheism were not necessary preconditions for honouring the emperor', and 
more importantly, protests against the conventional relegation of the imperial cult, 
indeed ritual in general, to the periphery, in favour of politics, diplomacy and 
administration. Furthermore he challenges some familiar categorizations. 'I do not 
want to suggest that the imperial cult was a part of the ideological superstructure, 
nor that it legitimated political power.'. Nor is power a given element of society, 
located primarily in the realm of politics. ‘Religion is not simply a gloss on pol- 
itics' (p.235). I am happy to see functionalist explanations which treat rituals 
as 'mere' rituals in which actors' perceptions are irrelevant summarily dismissed 
as trite, question-begging and uninformative (p.241). But it is a fundamental mis- 
understanding of ‘Marxist materialism’ to suggest on the basis of a couple of pass- 
ages from an early work, The German Ideology (Collected Works of Marx & Engels V 
(19763, pp.36 & 59), that it arbitrarily assumes ‘a one-way causal relationship 
running from socio-economic relationships to religious representations' (p.240). 
The rele*ionship postulated is certainly not 'one-way', although it must be admit- 
ted that occasional passages can be found in Marx — one cannot always blame Engels 
for the 'vulgarization' (see, e.g., S.Timpanaro, On Materialiem, pp.74ff.) — which 
convey this impression. But to seize on such passages alone is to do less than jus- 
tice to Marx and to Marxism, and Engels was-right to protest against this (see the 
discussion in J.Larrain, The Concept of Ideology, pp.68ff., and the letters of Eng- 
els cited therein). Both Marx and Engels took the dialectic seriously. But rather 
than provide counter-citations from Marx himself let me refer to some recent ana- 
lyses of the problem: Stuart Hall, ‘Rethinking the "Base - and - Superstructure" 
Metaphor', in J.Bloomfield (ed.), Class, Hegemony and Party (London 1977), pp.43- 
72; W.A.Suchting, ‘'"“Base" and "Superstructure" and their relations', in Marx: an 
Introduction (Brighton 1983), pp.154-163; more hesitantly, Raymond Williams, Mara- 
tsm and Literature (Oxford 1977, Chapter II. Or perhaps, in the light of P.'s ref- 
erence to 'the hegemonial role' of Greek culture over native in Asia Minor (p.100), 
I should mention Gramsci. 

Rationalist bias also comes under fire. P. maintains that it is an illusion 
to think that diplomacy is chiefly based on empirical considerations and operates 
in a separate sphere from the imperial cult. And he observes, tellingly, that the 
occurrence of ‘religious language' in diplomatic contexts further undermines the 
conventional distinctions between politics and cult. He quotes a splendid example 
of a modern rationalization of intermingled categories in an inscription (p.244) 
and concludes by counselling us to recognize 'the divergence of the Greek concept- 
ual system from our own'. There's the rub. ‘In the end, we have no choice but to 
attempt to make some sense of the participants’ persepctive in our own terms’ (p. 
19).. But Price has clarified our task both by exposing the preconceptions we tend 
to bring to the subject, and setting out so admirably what remains for us to react 
to. It is indeed an engaging work. 

It is also beautifully printed. Both Cambridge University Press and Price's 
proof-readers deserve great praise (on p.193, middle para., read 'n.38' for 'n.98'; 
on p.231, middle para., read 'deity'). The system of references is clear and econ- 
omical of space, but I think the bibliography should contain places of publication. 
Not to have them sometimes impairs our understanding of the historiographical con- 
text of modes of thought, to which Price himself is usually so sensitive. 


Copyright (C) 1985 C.E.V.Nixon 
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P.Harding, Translated Documents of Greece and Rome 2: From the end of the Pelopon- 
nestan War to the battle of Ipsus, Cambridge University Press 1985. Pp.xxii + 210. 
Cloth ISBN 0 521 23435 2, £22.50: Paperback ISBN 0 521 29949 7, £7.95. 


The present volume follows the format of C.W.Fornara's From Archaie Times to 
the end of the Pelopomnesian War (Cambridge 1983) — a pity, though, that the bib- 
liography given with texts of controversial date no longer indicates which modern 
scholar(s) favour which date — and contains the fourth century items from the Pa- 
rian Marble, Oxyrrhyncus Chronicle and Eusebius (item 1), and a total of 139 other 
items (121 from 404/3 - 323, 18 from 323 - 301), of which 94 are purely epigraphic, 
37 purely ‘literary’ and 8 a mixture of the two. I have noticed nothing to contra- 
dict the natural assumption that the translations (and indications of extent of re- 
storation in epigraphic texts) have been done accurately and fairly’, and in this 
review I shall concentrate on the question of what has been included in the first 
place rather than on how, once included, it has been rendered accessible to the 
Greekless student. 

Epigraphic items preponderate, so it is natural to compare H.'s selection with 
that in M.N.Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions ii (Oxford 1948). H. includes 90 epi- 
graphic texts for the period until 323: 71 are in Tod (H. does not always translate 
Tod's text, though), one is in R.Meiggs and D.M.Lewis, Greek Historical Inscriptions 
(Oxford 1969), and 18 are in neither, including a few only discovered since 1948 (i- 
tems 8 [Theozotides and the orphans], 45 [Athenian coinage law of 375/4], and 101 
{tyranny law, 337/6])*. 37 of Tod's items are therefore absent. Generally this is 
understandable, the preserved texts lacking sufficient substantial content either 
because of damage (Tod 119, 134, 159) or because of their intrinsic nature — i.e. 
documents which are commemorative (120) or dedicatory (164, 197, 203) or which con- 
fer honours without being specific about the reasons (128, 135, 143, 148, 149, 173%, 
193, 194). A few doubtful cases remain. Some will appear later; here I notice 4 items. 
1. Tod 146. The Athenian honours for Phanocritus of Parium are curious in that it is 
explicitly stated that his benefaction had been potential rather than actual: he 
gave information to some Athenian generals which, had they believed it, would have 
brought about the capture of an enemy fleet — in the event nothing happened at all. 
The context is probably the final naval campaign of the Corinthian War (though the 
details are more difficult to interpret than sometimes supposed) and the spelling 
out of what it was that made Phanocritus a worthy man surely reflects contemporary 
selection of scapegoats for Athens' defeat in 387. So the text merits attention both 
as evidence for an incident in the war and as an item in the internal political his- 
tory of Athens. 

2. Tod 179 (Argive arbitration between Melos and Cimolus) is a relatively uninform- 
ative text (no details of the dispute are given) but it is a rare piece of contemp- 
orary evidence about the League of Corinth and being only 16 lines long would have 
taken up little space. 

3. Tod 195 (a Miletus-Olbia treaty) is perhaps not vital for many students of fourth 
century history but was perhaps worth including for its bearing on Greek colonization 
(specifically mother-city/colony relations). 


1. Occasionally one might wish to add items to the bibliographies, e.g. P.A.Brunt, 
JHS 96(1976), 151f. on item 50 or G.L.Cawkwell, Historia 22(1973), 759f. on item 
47. I am less happy than H. with H.Beister, Chiron 3(1973), 65ff. on IG vii 2462 
= Tod 130 = H. item 46 (the Leuctra epigram). 


2. At least once H. misses the most up-to-date text, viz. item 49 (Thessalian hon- 
ours for Pelopidas) = A.Wilhelm, Wiener Jahresheften 33(1941), 38. A small new 
fragment appears in J.Bousquet, BCH 87(1963), 206f., though admittedly it does 
not provide a substantial addition. 


3. The generals' obligation to work for restoration of Arrybas' ancestral arkhe is 
notable, but could not justify translation of 45 lines of formulae. 
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4, Similarly the Phocaea/Mytilene monetary pact (Tod 112) is surely of interest to 
students of the ancient Greek economy. 

To all this H. may reasonably object that he did not set out with topics like 
colonization or economic institutions in mind (any more than he has e.g. tried to 
open up the study of Attic law and legal institutions to the Greekless reader). In 
fact H.'s focus is very much on ‘traditional’ ancient history, the study of inter- 
state political, diplomatic and military relations (though such things as the re- 
organization of Athenian finances in 378/7 or the revision of citizen lists in 346/5 
are happily not precluded). I do not find this objectionable (some certainly would, 
of course), but even taking the collection on its own terms it is not hard to iden- 
tify texts whose absence will be a practical irritation. Considerations of space 
obviously militate against e.g. Ps.-Herodes Pert Polttetas or Speusippus'Letter to 
Philtp, which one will have to continue circulating in one's own rough and ready 
versions, but the inclusion of only part of Hellentca Oxyrrhyneia is distressing: 
missing are 8.1-2, 9.1 (relevant to the controversy about dating the contents of 
6-7); 12.1f. and 21-22 (the aftermath of the battle of Sardis and Agesilaus’ oper- 
ations in mid-395/4 — both indispensable to serious study of his Anatolian camp- 
aigns); 16.1 and 17-18 (outbreak of the Corinthian war, including comments on Boe- 
otian factional divisions — to exclude this when the parallel material in 6-7 is 
present is astonishing); and 20 (mutiny in Conon's fleet in 395). 

Most of the shorter literary items deserve their place (an exception is item 
18 = Androtion 324 F 47, 'the Spartans won a crushing victory over the Athenians' 
Cat the battle of Corinth, alias Nemea, in 394]; the space might have been better 
used for Aristides 2.370 Dindorf, which deserves consideration apropos of the pre- 
cise date of the battle, an issue which is presumably one reason for item 19 [= 
IG ii? 5221, 5222, 6217]), but the selection could have been usefully increased. 
One would like to have Theopompus 115 F 30a (the supposed secret pact about Amphi- 
polis/Pydna), 164 and 166 (speeches of Philocrates and Aristophon in the debate on 
peace in 346), perhaps 127 (the mythos about war and Aybris addressed by Philip to 
the Chalcidian autokratores in the late 350s). Item 74B contains the part of Didy- 
mus' discourse on Philip's wounds which relates to Methone; it would have been nice 
to get the whole passage, providing evidence about later wars against Pleuratus and 
the Triballians as well as the story that during moustkot agones shortly before 
Methone three auletat performed Cyclops before Philip — relevant to the important 
theme of Hellenic culture at the Macedonian court (cf. G.Cawkwell, Philip of Macedon 
[London 1978], chap.4). Item 22 assembles four texts about Athenian mercenaries and 
generals around Corinth in 393-1. Schol.Aristides 3.274.26f. Dindorf would be a use- 
ful addition, not to mention some other Polyaenus passages (e.g. 3.9.24, 43, 45; 11. 
6.15), which could at least have been listed with other untranslated sources at the 
head of the entry (so too Demosthenes 20.84). Similarly the list of other sources 
for item 75 (the theoric fund) ought to include Athk.Pol.49.2, Demosthenes 3.19; 
10.35f.; 13.1ff., Plutarch, Mor.1011B (= Plat.quaest. Crhmua t.4); the notes to 
item 32 (Theban refugees in Athens) might have mentioned other relevant inscript- 
ions, viz. ZG ii? 37, 178, 245, and perhaps IG ii 2a, on which see J.Fossey, LCM 
10.3(Mar.1985), 39f.; and the notes on item 25 (Athens and Thasos, IG ii? 24) 
should mention not only IG ii2 17 and 25 but also 6 (= Tod 98) and 33 — indeed 
there would be something to be said for translating this, at least 11.1-9, which 
also refers to Mantinean refugees in Athens. Again, the Theban seizure of Oreus 
in 367/6 was a sufficiently important event for schol.Aeschines 3.85 and schol. 
Demosthenes 18.99 to merit inclusion. ; 

The Second Athenian Confederacy is pretty well represented. But what about’ 
(a) inscription ap. W.K.Pritchett, CSCA 5(1972), 164f. (showing things already a- 
foot in 379/8, (b) the text of 373/2 about Parian disturbances in S.Accame, La le~ 
ga atentese del quarto secolo (Rome 1941), 230 (including a synhedrion decision 
under Theban presidency and the Athenian requirement of offerings at the Panathen- 
aea and Dionysia from the 'colony' Paros), (c) H.Bengtson, Staatsvertrage des Al- 
tertums ii2 (Munich 1975), 267 (Cephallenian troubles in the late 370s, (d) Tod 133 
(Athens and Dionysius I ~ exemplifying one procedure for producing decisions agreed 
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by assembly and synkedrion and containing a tantalizing reference to a ‘King's 
Peace')? Of these perhaps (b) is the most shocking absentee. H. includes Tod 142 
(item 55) on settlement of dissidence in Ceos; there is actually a whole dossier of 
relevant Cean texts (Tod 141, 162; I@ ii? 304 [SEG xix 50] Staatsvertrage 232; IG 
x1i(2) 528, 538) of which Tod 162 (Athenian monopoly on Cean ruddle) seems to me 
indispensable. Athens variable attitude to tyrants in confederate cities is a topic 
of interest. Tod 170 (praising Kleomnis of Methymna for ransoming Athenian pirate 
captives) deserves to appear (with reference to Theopompus F 227 and Isocrates, ep. 
7.8), while Demosthenes 40.37 on Cammys of Mytilene could be mentioned in notes to 
item 83 (= Tod 168). Athens was also friendly to tyrants outside the confederate 
area, notably the Bosporan rulers. Items 27 and 82 give us Tod 115 and 167; could 
not the 24 lines of Tod 163 have been added to item 27? And n.6 on item 27 might 
have referred to the comparable documents showing variations in Paerisades' power 
(Tod 171, srg? 215, IPE 2.11, 4.418). 

Another foreign dynasty gets very thin coverage, viz. the Hecatomnids. The 
only relevant item is 28B = ZPF 44(1981), 45f. (Erythraean honours for Idrieus), a- 
propos of which reference is made to Tod 155 (Erythraean honours for Mausolus), but 
nothing is said of the formulaic and substantive differences between the texts which 
(paee Harding) perhaps make their exact contemporaneity unlikely. Clearly H.'s rn 
general focus precludes much special attention to Persian matters (so e.g. items a- 
bout Cyrus and about Evagoras in Ctesias 688 F 16, 27, 30, Theopompus 115 F 103 are 
missing, not to mention such things as the Arbinnas dedication from Xanthos (SEG 
xxviii 125, important for Lycian Hellenization — the Greek epigram from the Xanth- 
jan obelisk is similarly absent in Fornara) or the Sardian text of 366/5 in which a 
Persian hyparch Droaphernes lays down rules about a sanctuary of Zeus (i.e. Ahura- 
mazda) ‘the Legislator’ (L.Robert, CRAI 1975, 306f.). But S.Hornblower's splendid 
Mausolus (Oxford 1982) has now made it inexcusable for any fourth century historian 
to treat the Hecatomnids as peripheral, and it is a pity that H.'s book will not 
help the Greekless student find his way about the evidence: admittedly this would 
require quite a bit of space since, taking epigraphic evidence alone, one could do 
with Tod 138, the preamble of szG* 169, and the texts printed as M 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 

9 in HornbTower. 

One could go on in this vein. But the reader will probably already feel that I 
am merely committing the second most heinous reviewer's crime, reviewing the book 
one would like to have not the one which one actually has*. And he will be quite right. 
For, although I can see that there are arguments for trying to break free from the 
traditional demarcation between classical and Hellenistic in June 323, I should still 
have preferred this book to be limited to the period until Alexander's death (while 
including some later items which are directly relevant to pre-323 matters, e.g. SIG? 
312 or IG iv?(1) 68), thus creating a little extra space for more detailed coverage 
(still not enough space, doubtless, assuming that the main text had to be limited to 
176pp., itself already an advance on the 155pp. Fornara had for the fifth century). 
For I am not sure that 404/3 - 301 is intrinsically a more natural unit than 404/3 - 
323 (or for that matter 359 - 276: the jacket blurb admits that the book ends after o™ 
only ‘the first rounds of the battle for the succession'), whereas I am sure that 323 
still remains a terminal date in many of the courses to which the book will be rele- 
vant (its continued importance may be guaged by the structure of the new Fontana and 
Methuen ancient history series). 

When all is said and done, though, H.'s book represents a great advance, and 
one can only agree with the final sentence of the blurb: ‘the book will be welcomed 
by teachers and students of ancient history’. 


4. The most heinous crime is, of course, not reading the book at all. Can any reader 
identify for me an obituary notice I once saw ~ I think of a pre-war American 
scholar — which found it necessary to report that he never reviewed a book with- 
out reading it? 
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Review: MICHAEL LLOYD(The Queen's University, Belfast) CM 10.4(Apr.1985), 63-64 63 
Mabel L.Lang, Herodotean Narrative and Discourse, Martin Classical Lectures XXVIII, 
Cambridge, Mass., and London, Harvard University Press, 1984. Pp.xii + 180. Cloth, 
£16.00. ISBN 0 674 38985 9. 


This book contains the four Martin Classical Lectures which Mabel Lang deliv- 
ered at Oberlin College in 1982, with supporting material in the form of notes, 
appendices and indexes. L. describes the book as ‘a partial, piecemeal, and prelim- 
inary exploration of oral techniques in Herodotus' Histories' (p.vii). In ch.1, 
"Narrative Transitions’, L. argues that we should not look for an ‘elaborated, con- 
sciously pre-ordered arrangement' (p.5) in Herodotus, but for oral narrative tech- 
niques. The most important of these is the use of directional statements, serving 
as marks at which the narrative can aim. Thus the description of Croesus as nodtov 
imdpEavta ddim Epywy Ec tobe “EMnvac (1.5.3) serves as a target for the account 
of Lydian prehistory (1.6-25); then the statement EAroBe éx Seod véueoic n 
Kpotoov (1.34.1) provides a mark for the story of Atys and Adrastus (1.34-45); and 
the statement of Croesus’ determination to do something about the Persians (1.46.1) 
gives a target for the description of his war against them (1.46-9-). 

Digressive material can thus be incorporated without either author or audience 
losing track of the story, especially immediately after a directional statement when 
the narrative tension is strongest. L. argues that this narrative technique can dis- 
tort Herodotus’ account of events, for example at 7.139-145, when the way in which a 
digression about Athens is incorporated falsely suggests a chronological and causal 
link between the Athenian decree and the Hellenic Council at the Isthmus. But she 
gives few examples of narrative convenience distorting the facts, and there does not 
seem to be any reason in principle why chains of causation should not accurately be 
described in terms of the narrative technique that she identifies. 

Similarly, L. usefully points to Herodotus’ frequent use of participial forms of 
verbs of perceiving or knowing for purposes of transition and explanation ('‘A, learn- 
ing x, did y'), of which there are six examples in 1.96-97 (cf. App.I, ‘On Motivation'), 
but she does not succeed in showing that this device has any tendency to distort the 
truth. A more general objection to this chapter is that L. does little to establish 
(for example, by comparing Herodotus with Homer) that the narrative techniques which 
she finds in Herodotus really are oral, or that they preclude the complex structures 
identified by such scholars as Immerwahr. The Histortes were not the product of a 
single act of oral composition, and Herodotus’ structural subtlety should not be under- 
estimated: for example, the story of Xerxes and Masistes at the end of the work (9.108- 
113) echoes that of Candaules and Gyges at the beginning (1.8-12). 

It cannot, however, be doubted that the use of speeches in history was a legacy 
of epic, and L.'s discussion of Herodotus' speeches is the most important part of this 
book. Her treatment of the subject is irritatingly divided between the lecture repro- 
duced as ch.2 (‘Patterns of Discourse’) and the much fuller analysis in App.II, but 
the material itself is of great interest. She finds 92 directly quoted single speeches, 
52 of them motivating speeches explaining why the addressee acts (e.g. 1.97.3), 33 
speeches explaining the actions or situation of the speaker (e.g. 7.35.2), and 6 pre- 
figuring speeches delivered by warners showing why a projected action will fail (e.g. 
1.71.2)..L. also mentions 85 indirectly quoted single speeches (App.IV discusses the 
use of direct and indirect speech), although she is aware that an indirectly quoted 
speech is not always distinct from a narrative communication. She similarly analyses 
pairs, triads, tetrads etc., discussing the characteristic features of each and giving 
useful parallels from Homer. For example, she shows how tetrads (of which there are 47) 
are used when a question or challenge is complex, and best conveyed in two stages: 
sometimes the first response is obscure (e.g. 1.67), sometimes incomplete or inadequate 
(e.g. 3.134). In chiastic tetrads the original question is only answered after the 
original questioner has himself responded to a question or challenge (e.g. 1.37-40). 

An index of Herodotean speeches classifies them by means of a system of symbols. 

In ch.3 L. compares the use of rhetorical questions in Herodotus and Homer, and 
argues that there is a development in Herodotus because ‘the questions that Herodotus 
himself asks and those that he puts into the mouths of others are powerful tools in 
the search for truth or probability’ (p.51). But rhetorical questions are common in 
many kinds of discourse (as L. herself seems to realize, p.38), and little is served 
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by a narrow concentration on Homer and Herodotus. Furthermore, L.'s division of rhet- 
orical questions into three categories (questions focussing attention on the speaker's 
argument; accusations involving taunts or reproaches; questions pointing up the ab- 
surdity of the position taken by the person addressed) is of no use whatever. — 

The only rational way to classify rhetorical questions is in terms of their real 
functions as statements, commands etc., as is done by D.J.Mastronarde, Contact and 
Discontinuity (Berkeley 1979), ch.1. The categories in Mastronarde that are relevant 
to L.'s discussion are as follows: rhetorical transform questions, where a universal 
quantifier is implied ('Who is more unhappy?’ = 'No one is more unhappy’), e.g. IZéad 
1.123, Aeschylus, Sept.673, Herodotus 3.73.1; apodeictic questions, with no universal 
quantifier implied (‘Am I not unhappy?' = ‘Indeed I am unhappy’), e.g. Iliad 1.291, 
Sophocles, Of 823, Herodotus 3.82.5; apistetic questions (‘Will you do X?* = ‘I can- 
not believe, I am shocked that you will do X'), e.g. IZiad 1.291, Aeschylus, Cho. 909, 
Herodotus 1.8.3; epiplectic questions (‘Why are you doing X?' = ‘Do not do X'), e.g. 
Iliad 2.173, Sophocles, Aj. 288-291, Herodotus 6.85.2. L.'s categorization of rhetor- 
ical questions, and her distinctions between Homer and Herodotus, are highly subjec- 
tive, and she further confuses the issue by failing to distinguish true (information 
seeking) questions from rhetorical questions. For example, she treats questions ad- 
dressed by Homer to the Muses (e.g. IZiad 1.8) as rhetorical, and proceeds to con- 
trast them with a series of argumentative rhetorical transform questions 1n Herodotus 
(e.g. 2.22.1). But Homer's appeals to the Muses are, at least ostensibly, true ques- 
tions (the Muses know everything, and pass their knowledge on to the poet, Iltad 2. 
484-493), of exactly the same kind as Herodotus asked his own sources but does not 
dramatize in his work. 


In ch.4 L. discusses how Herodotus describes choices, by means either of alter- 
native questions (e.g. 1.88.2) or of speeches giving alternatives (e.g. 1.11). These 
devices present the possibilities of a situation to the reader, and L. argues plau- 
sibly that they bridge the gap between deliberatiwe speeches in Homer (e.g. Ilzad 11. 
404) and the debates in Thucydides. A second device that shows Herodotus as ‘a middle- 
man between tradition and science’ (p.58) is his use of maxims, which L. subdivides 
into proverbs (popular wisdom in a fixed verbal form) and sententiae or yv@uat (wis- 
dom that has not crystallized into a particular form). L. argues that while Homer him- 
self sometimes uses the same proverbs as his heroes (Iliad 16.688, 17.176), Herodotus 
avoids using proverbs in his narrative, and sometimes gives his characters impressive- 
sounding maxims which he does not believe himself. L.'s main example of the latter 
phenomenon is the use of maxims asserting the power of divine @Sdévoc, which appear 
only in speeches by Solon (1.32.1), Amasis (3.40.2), and Artabanus (7.10e [ste] and 
7.46.4). Herodotus himself, L. thinks, attributes the falls of Croesus, Polycrates, 
and Xerxes to human error, and not to divine @Sdvoc. But divine and human causation 
are not mutually exclusive, and Solon, Amasis, and Artabanus are all proved striking- 
ly correct by events. 

In conclusion, this book contains a great deal of useful material, especially 
on speeches in Herodotus, even if the conclusions drawn from that material are some- 
times debatable. 
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_ Line references are to the new edition of the fragment by R.M.Ogilvie, pub- 
lished posthumously in PCPS ns30(1984), 116ff.. The sentence in question reads in 
_ the MS: et ab tpsorum equitibus vexatos saepe milites suos, quocwnque 

@ castris per oppugnationem Contrebiae pabulandi aut frwnent- 
ae andi causa ..g.é.st .ssent. 
Ogilvie p.124 rejects Kreyssig's egresst essent on grounds of usage (we should ex- 
pect castris, not a castris) and space: ‘the manuscript has at least two, though 
not certainly more than two, letters before the g.'. 


Ogilvie himself suggests progreest. Sense, space and Livy's usage are alike satis- 
fied if we read digress. 
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